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EDITORIAL 
HE ballot for Officers and Council, 1932-3, resulted as follows: 


OFFICERS 
President ; . Mr. W. G. Fry, Manchester. 
Vice-President . . Miss E. M. Excey, St. Marylebone. 


Honorary Editor . Mr. T. E. CALLAnper, Fulham. 
Honorary Treasurer . Mr. A. R. Hewitt, Middle Temple. 
Honorary Secretary . Mr. R. D. Hicton Situ, Hendon. 


COUNCIL 
DIVISIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Eastern Counties . Muss M. ALEXANDER, Norwich. 
Midland ‘ . [To be elected.] 
North-Eastern . . Mr. W. E. Hurrorp, Newcastle. 


North-Western . Miss E. Strusss, Liverpool. 
South-Eastern . . Miss E. Gerarp, Worthing. 
South Wales . . Mr. E. SEttick, Cardiff. 
South-Western . . [To be elected. ] 

Yorkshire . Mr. S. A. Firtu, Sheffield. 


Lonpon.—G. P. Jones, B.A., 514; A. T. Austing, 414; G. F. Vale, 
414; F. Seymour Smith, 408; R. Cooper, 406; K. G. Hunt, B.A., 356; 
S. W. Martin, 348; W. C. Pugsley, 319; W. B. Stevenson, 300; Mrs. D. 
Callander, 299. Not elected.—B. Oliph Smith, 268. 

Non-Lonpon.—L. Chubb, 375; F. M. Gardner, 276; J. Revie, 272; 
V. Woods, 267. Not elected—Miss M. L. Coatsworth, 162; A. J. Blackman, 
143 ; Miss G. Dean, 138; L. A. Burgess, 130. 


— 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting at Leamington Spa was attended by a large number 
of members coming from all parts of the country: in addition to large com 
tingents from London, Birmingham, and South Wales, there were repre 
sentatives from Portsmouth, Worthing, Manchester, Leicester, Newcastle, and 
elsewhere. 

The London party and others were welcomed at the Library by Mr. W. Ewart 
Owen, F.L.A., the Chief Librarian, and a short inspection of the Library and 
adjacent Art Gallery followed. Mr. Owen then conducted the group through 
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the Pump Room Gardens and Jephson Gardens preparatory to taking lunch at 
the Cadena Café. After this meal, which was graced by the presence of the 
Mayor of Leamington Spa (Alderman R. F. Bury), the company divided into 
three parties. The first visited the historic Warwick Castle, the second group 
visited Beauchamp’s Chapel and Leycester Hospital in Warwick, whilst an ener- 
getic remainder rambled across the fields to Guy’s Cliff and back. The tea in the 
Pump Room, at the kind invitation of the Mayor, was very welcome after the 
exertions of the afternoon. In a short but witty speech the Mayor officially 
welcomed the party, and the President suitably replied. 

The party then proceeded to the Town Hall to conduct the real business of the 
day. The Annual Report and Financial Statement were adopted without discus- 
sion, though Mr. Austing drew the attention of members to the existence of the 
Benevolent Fund. A brisk discussion, in which members from all divisions took 
part, followed, on the question of the adoption of the new rules. A resolution to 
refer back the whole question was heavily defeated, but the meeting adopted the 
following recommendation, with only one dissentient : 


“ That this Annual General Meeting recommends the Council to arrange for 
avote by ballot of the whole Association on the proposition to add to the Rules a 
proviso that no Chief Librarian shall be eligible for election to the Council.” 


Mr. Gurner P. Jones, the retiring President, then announced that, owing to the 
severe illness of Mrs. Fry, the President-Elect, Mr. W. G. Fry, of Manchester, was 
unable to be present, and asked Miss E. M. Exley, the Vice-President, to take the 
Chair. She called upon Mr. Harry Fostall, of Manchester, to read Mr. Fry’s 
Presidential Address, which is printed in this issue. 

At the conclusion of the address, Mr. G. R. Axon, of Manchester, moved a 
vote of thanks to the retiring President, to which Mr. Gurner P. Jones replied in his 
customary vein. Mr. J. Revie then proposed, seconded by Mr. A. R. Hewitt, a 
hearty vote of thanks to Leamington Spa authorities for their permission to meet 
atthe Town Hall, and to the staff of the Leamington Libraries for their successful 
arrangements, to which Mr. Owen briefly but cordially replied. This concluded 
the meeting. H, C. f. 


+ 


Liprary ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


A party is to be organised to visit Bournemouth on Wednesday, 7th September, 
toattend the A.A.L. Section Session of the Conference. At this Session, Mr. F. 
Seymour Smith, Deputy Librarian, Hornsey, will read a paper entitled “ Then 
and now.” 

Members will leave Waterloo at 8.30 a.m., arriving at Bournemouth at 
11.19 a.m., and will return from Bournemouth at 6.38 p.m., arriving at Waterloo 
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at 8.50. Fare, 13s. 6d. Those wishing to join this patty should notify Mr. W.¢. 
Pugsley, Branch Library, High Road, Chadwell Heath, Essex, enclosing fare, 
not later than 29th August. 
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Reapy Now. THE A.A.L. PAMPHLETS (New Series), No. 2 | 


A SUMMARY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW 
By ARTHUR R. HEWITT 
Assistant Librarian, Hon. Society of Middle Temple 
Pp. 80. Boards. 2s. (1s. 6d. to members). Postage 2d. 

The value of this book is not indicated by its price. It is one of the most 
concise textbooks ever offered to assistants, containing an epitome of the 
library law of England and Wales, Scotland, N. Ireland and the Irish Free | 
State, together with model answers to 35 examination questions. A book | 
that should be bought by every student. | 

Order while the stock lasts from : | 
S. W. MARTIN, | 
Carnegie Library, | 

Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Delivered at Leamington Spa, Wednesday, 8th June, 1932, on bebalf of the President, 
Mr. W. G. FRY, F.L.A., by Mr. H. FOSTALL. 


OPSY said that she was not born she just “ growed,” and that might almos 

be said of our libraries. The greatest impediment to progress is the diffi 
culty, and often impossibility, of replacing faulty foundations and discard 

ing obsolete methods. One of the best examples of this is to be found in our olde 
cities, where there is nothing remotely resembling town planning. Compat, 
from the utilitarian standpoint, London and New York ; or from both utilitarian 
and zsthetic points of view, say, Chester and Washington. So far as surfaces go, 
our roads are the finest in the world, but they are most illogical in direction. They 
are not what would be planned if we could do our transport communications 
over again. Similarly, our public libraries have been spread over the county 
without plan, without any basic staff work to co-ordinate or regulate their activ 
ties. Assume for the moment that they were all simultaneously razed to the 
ground—I know quite a few localities where such a happening would be a blessing 
—how should we replace them 2 Even if we do not dwell on the advances in 
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planning and equipment which we should incorporate in all new buildings, we 
should be faced with the burden of tradition. Many things which are now 
considered the legitimate work of library Authorities to administer, we should 
be better without, but the fight with public opinion would be fierce—newsrooms 
are a case in point. We should not to-day build the large branch libraries in 
industrial towns too near to the centre, where they eventually become engulfed in 
the industrial morass and, costly to administer, do not give value for the money 
expended on them. The movement of the residential population of large towns 
is centrifugal, and these large buildings are left high and dry. Additional pro- 
vision has then, to be made for the readers who seem quite naturally to prefer the 
suburbs. We should endeavour to get cohesion, with, no doubt, a Board or 
Ministry of Libraries in control, and, above all, we should not suffer in infancy 
from financial rickets—the limitation of the library rate to one penny.in the pound. 

You will remember that in Barrie’s Dear Brutus Lob was very anxious that his 
guests should experience, by going into a sort of magic wood, some of their 
“might-have-beens.” I don’t know why speculations on ideal social systems 
has always proved such a fascinating subject, but from Plato to Samuel Butler 
there has been a fairly regular output, and this literature still enjoys a measure of 
popularity. In a similar vein, I wondered if we could gain anything by explor- 
ing the “ might-have-beens” of an ideal public library system. 

Mr. Gurner Jones, in his presidential address last year, said that we should 
“from time to time travel back awhile on the road we have come.” I want to go 
back to the beginning, to 1850, and to take an imaginary journey forward again, 
to see, if possible, where we took the wrong turnings, and to decide what we should 
do if another Lob could give us a second chance, with the added privilege of 
being able to profit by the experience already acquired. 

The penny rate limitation obviously was the greatest dragon to be conquered. 
As it was not vanquished until about midway in my library service, I am able to 
make first-hand comparisons, and no junior to-day can appreciate the immense 
difference this has made to the service. Much to-day is taken for granted, and, 
even where the economy ramp is most severe, it will generally be found that con- 
ditions are better now than then. It is astonishing that such a good service was 
provided, but it was generally at the expense of the assistant! Books were bought 
by a rigid system of cheeseparing, salaries and supplies being cut down for the 
purpose to a minimum. Assistants worked for next to nothing; but history 
tepeats itself: influential members of the profession, with good incomes, now 
advocate their working for nothing ! By fair means or foul, therefore, any limi- 
tation of the rate would be omitted from our new Libraries Act. 

The demand for public libraries grew with increasing facilities for education, 
and, as someone has recently pointed out, we now serve all classes of the com- 
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munity—the patrician and the plebeian. There is very little snobbery in borrow, 
ing from public libraries to-day. 

In the early days of the movement, before the results of the Education Act of 
1870 were being felt, the populations of our small towns and villages contained 
a good percentage of illiterates, and a national library system on an extensive scale, 
incorporating some service for rural areas similar to our county libraries, would 
have seemed, if not futile, comparatively ineffective. Yet, even so, it is a great 
pity that some more adequate provision than that for individual parishes had not 
been included, and that a well-considered scheme for co-operation in book dis, 
tribution in the rural areas had not been arranged. Uncanny foresight, as such 
a scheme would have implied, could hardly have been expected, yet book dis, 
tribution in small towns and villages ought to have formed part of the public 
library system, 

As has been already suggested, a Central Authority, with regional head, 
quarters, was really a necessity. It would have ensured that each local authority 
pulled its weight, it would have given reasonable service to the poorer areas, and 
it would have eliminated much waste and expensive duplication. Those who 
at present shout loudest for regional co-operation are generally those who have 
nothing to give, or those who have stinted their library service in the past, but that 
is not an argument against regional co-operation, but one in favour of making all 
authorities toe the line at the beginning. Library rates could have been fixed at 
a uniform poundage over the whole country, the product pooled, and grants made 
to local library authorities based on the populations of the areas concerned. (Rates, 
by the way, for local government are the most glaring example of inequality of 
taxation conceivable.) Some form of compulsion would no doubt have been 
found necessary before wealthy authorities would agree to levy rates, only a part 
of which would have been revallocated to them. The important point is the 
value of this uniform rate and central pool to the poorer districts, where, presunv 
ably, the inhabitants are less able, ordinarily, to provide for themselves. It would 
have been a good example of equality of opportunity for adult education. The 
large city reference libraries in the provinces serve large areas, much greater than 
indicated by the city boundaries. They are virtually unofficial regional libraries. 
Just imagine, after eighty years of public libraries, London is at last to weld its 
reference collections into one by means of its union catalogue ! 

In a national scheme the headquarters would have been in London, with 
regional headquarters at the great provincial libraries, Additional staffs at these, 
owing to the amount of work on co-ordination and distribution, would have 
been necessary. These libraries would have been entitled to an additional grant 
for the administrative work for the region they would have had to control. There 


would have been a sort of Director-General of Libraries at headquarters and a 
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Regional Director of Libraries for the regional headquarters. The Public 
Library Service would have been a department of the Civil Service, and would 
have been graded, with, one would imagine, a more sensible classification than 
that at present obtaining. Now, absurd as it may seem, chief librarians of fifth- 
rate libraries have often a better status in the Library Association, particularly at 
conferences, than, say, deputy-chief librarians of the large cities, who have to have 
a much wider knowledge and greater administrative ability. This, I think, needs 
changing, and is a reform that the A.A.L. will gradually bring about. There 
would have been some very good posts if the public library movement had 
developed along such lines. The Library Association used (perhaps it does 
now) to announce the Annual Conference to local authorities in words some- 
thing like these: “ We hope your authority will be represented by the Chief 
Librarian and at least one member of the local authority.” Beyond pointing out 
that there are many members of the Library Association who are not chief 
librarians, I will not pursue the matter further. 

But I seem to have been digressing. The recruitment of staff was, I think, the 
point with which I was dealing, and, if the library service of the country were 
beginning all over again, and we were able to profit by past experience, no chief 
librarianship should be given to either a bibliomaniac or to an antiquarian. There 
are a few exceptions, but probably the most backward libraries, and those on 
which succeeding libraries have been required to expend most effort to get them 
up to date, have been those which have had bookworms or antiquarians as chiefs. 
These people are rarely able to see the wood for the trees. The compilation and 
publication of bibliographies on subjects which not one person in a thousand 
wishes to know about is a waste of public funds, and, so far as the individual is 
concerned, is, I think, about on a par with collecting cigarette cards, foreign 
stamps, or antiques. Let us attend to the requirements of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine, which can be better done by publishing up-to-date lists of books for 
children and on topical, technical, or cultural subjects. In my ideal system the 
chief librarian would always be a well-educated, wellead man, with distinct 
administrative ability, someone not top-heavy (or, if you like, not light-headed) 
with scholarship, and someone who had spent his later teens, at least, in actual 
contact with a large stock of books and with the public. This latter qualifi- 
cation I consider to be essential to the chief librarian of a public library, and as 
important as any of the sectional certificates of the Library Association. Some- 
one, in short, who will get the books to the people who want them. 

We began to gather the fruit of the Education Acts towards the end of the last 
century, and, by that time, illiterates were few. All areas would have benefited 
from a first-class library service. Even now, however, judging by correspondence 
in the daily press, several towns, notably Dover and Weymouth, are still without 
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public libraries. Central control from the beginning would have obviated this. 
A larger vision on the part of our early legislators might have had an incalculable 
effect on the social system of the present day, especially the association with such 
agencies for adult education as the Broadcasting discussion groups and the 
Workers’ Educational Association. 

Miss M. S. Taylor, speaking of the Northern Regional Catalogue, says that 
“ thirty years ago the compilation of a union catalogue would have been a far 
more simple matter than it is now.” It would have been simpler still if started 
eighty years ago. Stocks are changing rapidly to-day, and it is possible that very 
few of the books catalogued up to 1900 would be wanted to-day, but the method, 
the procedure, with the improvements that experience had shown necessary, 
would be useful. Even to-day there is a doubt if each of the regional cataloguing 
centres will adopt the same form of catalogue. This demonstrates the value of a 
central authority. Uniformity, supervised by a committee of experts, would not 
have retarded progress in library technique. We should not have had the futile 
wrangling and long-drawn-out struggles over open-access, for example, or the 
debates on the respective merits and demerits, ad nauseam, of card or sheaf, diction, 
ary or classified catalogues. A decision would have been made, and all libraries 
would have had to compile their catalogues accordingly. This would have had 
the very beneficial result of getting the readers accustomed, by use and tradition, 
to one form, with consequent familiarity. As things are, even now, the reader 
is bewildered on going from one library to another by the variety of catalogues 
and the lack of uniformity in cataloguing practice. 

There is a pleasing but not very useful variety in the annual reports of libraries 
to-day which gets us nowhere. The form in which statistical information is 
conveyed is delightfully dissimilar. How much better to have had one receiving 
centre for all such material, and all of it compiled on the same basis 2? Conv 
parisons, then, would be useful. Now, of course, it is possible to play one 
library off against another, most unfairly, to the detriment of staffs—by local 
authorities—and I am bound to say, often most unfairly, to the benefit of staffs, 
by the staffs themselves !_ This would not be possible—at any rate, it would not 
be unfair—with a standardized method of compilation. Uniformity in procedure 
and equipment, under the direction of the best men in the profession, would have 
been of inestimable value. But I seem to hear someone saying: my dear Sir, 
you take all the interest out of the job by your mass-production ideas. Personally, 
I don’t think so. We, as non-chiefs, do not decide on policy, methods, procedure, 
or equipment, yet we are all interested in our profession, and I for one would 
rather follow expert ruling than have to work, as some have to, a quarter of a 
century behind the times. Besides, it is the books that make the job interesting : 
subject or classified catalogues do not matter—neither is ideal—both have faults 
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—and you may work in a library with one variety one year and the next have to 
adapt yourself to the other. We call the discussions on such subjects academic 
or technical. They are neither. It is just pig-headedness, and a decision on the 
matter many years ago would have saved much energy, which could then have 
been diverted into more profitable channels. 

Librarians would still be free to experiment in many ways outside the official 
code, and more time would be available for the most important job of all—getting 
the book to the reader who wants it. Standardizing should not mean stagnating. 
Technique would be changing all the time—although it is surprising how little 
time is spent now at library conferences on discussing technical methods. We 
cannot assume that the technical side has become static, and that organization, 
methods, routine, and equipment will not change. There certainly seems to be 
an implied satisfaction with the present conditions in this respect. Important 
new libraries, built on orthodox lines, have demonstrated very few new features. 
Yet there are signs of revolt. Without venturing into the realms of prophecy, I 
think it is quite possible that our libraries, including those built and equipped in 
the last ten years, will be out of date in ten to twenty years’ time. We shall all 
have noticed the trend towards brighter buildings, more space, more display book- 
cases and bulletin boards, the tendency towards the bookshop type. The revo- 
lution when it comes may be as important as the introduction of open-access, 
and may leave an impression on library architecture equally drastic. I mention 
this more as an aside, because it is not altogether applicable to my text, but there 
does now seem to be a questioning of things which for, say, twenty years have 
been regarded as final and static. There is, for example, the criterion of use, as 
against balance, in the stock or content of a library. The present age has—in my 
opinion, rightly—no desire to give shelf space to classics which do not appeal to 
more than a very small minority of readers. Books are being scrapped ruthlessly 
if they are not taken out. Hence the value of the regional centres, where books 
of this type could be cheaply housed and obtained as required, leaving space for 
the more acceptable reading that the ordinary borrower evidently requires. 

If we were beginning a system of libraries in this country, should we provide 
light fiction ? This form of literature constitutes a large percentage of our issues, 
and its inclusion in the stocks of municipal libraries has been the subject of much 
controversy. Some say that ratepayers, paying the piper, have the right to call 
the tune; others, that such provision produces readers; others, that everyone 
likes to relax with a light novel—mystery stories, we know, are very popular with 
our statesmen and judges. In spite of all this, I should like to experiment with 
a library the fiction section of which would be composed of standard authors and 
those contemporary writers who, so far as one can evaluate the authors of one’s 
own generation, are likely to live. 
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We took the wrong turning when we divided our stocks into fiction and non-fic 
tion. Anything more misleading to the statistician on the value of the borrowers’ 
reading is difficult to imagine. We ought never to have allowed these terms to 
become so well known. We ought to have had a system for dividing and 
assessing reading more adequately. I suggest that Literature, Instruction, and 
Recreation would be a better grouping. 

The introduction of censorship was also a mistake. With adequate pro 
vision against the supply of advanced literature to immature minds, there is no 
reason why one section of the public should dictate what another section should 
not read, so long as literary merit is the basis of selection. Nothing irritates me 
more—and I have no doubt many thousands of people as well—than to be told, 
in effect, “I have read this book. It has not hurt me, but I am afraid that it 
would poison your mind!” The usual excuse of daughters at home is rubbish. 
If the poor prude only knew, the daughter has borrowed it from a circulating 
library, and there expressed the opinion that it was not fit for her parents—they 
would not understand! I know of one well-known library where even 
Magnolia Street is banned! Standards change, of course, and I do not 
suppose even that libraries would ban Ann Veronica now, although it and 
The Woman thou gavest me both raised a storm some years ago. The Yellow 
book to-day is quite innocuous, but in the “ nineties” it was considered terribly 
daring ! 

To revert to the technical side again for a few minutes, who would to-day, if 
choosing a scheme of classification for a national system of libraries, adopt such 
a lop-sided Yankee scheme as Dewey’s decimal classification, or such a fantastic 
arrangement as Brown’s subject 2? It would not, surely, have been beyond the 
wit of our experts to devise something English and intelligible to the ordinary 
library user. Dewey, however, has got such a hold on English libraries that I 
should only venture to suggest the possibility of discarding it for something more 
logical if I wanted, like the fat boy in Pickwick papers, to make your flesh creep. 
The headings are all right for libraries, but readers need something more easily 
gtasped. While every library seems to have its own interpretations and adapta 
tions of Dewey, we have to be thankful, even while criticizing that scheme, that 
each librarian “ jibbed” at inventing a little classification of his own! Conse 
quently, we have some degree of uniformity in classification schemes, and I suppose 
that is something to be thankful for. 

There is an admirable desire to-day to make out libraries more attractive. The 
walls are painted a brighter hue, we are taking advantage of the many artistic 
lighting effects available, and we are rebinding in brighter colours. How much 
better than the former institutional appearance—rows and rows of maroon ot 
black books, all alike except for size. Big indicator barricades ! Poor lighting ! 
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It must have been a tremendous favour to be allowed to borrow books from 
public libraries in those days ! 

Within a few years of the passing of the Libraries Acts, children’s rooms were 
established—Manchester had them. The idea was great, the execution generally 
poor. Think what a difference it might have made to the readers of the last fifty 
years, and the whole library movement, if library work with children had held a 
place in library administration that it holds to-day. Particularly as there were 
practically no competing agencies—no boy scouts, girl guides, play centres, 
cinemas, or boys’ and girls’ clubs. What might have been done then with the 
field to ourselves ! Lionel Britton, somewhere in his book, Hunger and love, says 


| that all children should be told about libraries, and that they should be taught to 


regard them as being available to those who wish to use them. His Arthur Phelps 
discovered them later in life than he would have wished, but he is not altogether 
complimentary in his description of what he found : 


“You discovered Free Libraries. Human you are, and you want to know 
about the human movement; you went into a large room, plastered round the 
walls with newspapers at an angle of 60°, securely locked down the middle with 
a brass rod in case you stole them. They call you a thief, but they don’t expect 
you to dot em one. You stand in front of these papers waiting patiently while 
somebody studies sport or searches for a job—you try your best not to smell him 
any more than you can help, this morning’s beer and last week’s tobacco, and you 
keep a sharp look-out round the room so as to get in first if one of the other papers 
is abandoned before this one.” 


And so on. My point in quoting this is to say that it is, in my opinion, no part 
of the duties of libraries committees to provide shelters for the unemployed and 
unemployables—laudable as such may be as a social service—and, in surveying the 
past, the thing that beats me, and for which I can find no explanation, is, that in 
the days of rate limitation, with economy such a grave necessity, newsrooms were 
provided at all. In the best districts they have very little cultural value, and in the 
worst districts—I know a few of them—they are the meeting-places of betting gangs, 
bookies’ touts, political agitators, and the unemployables. They are doss-houses, 
and, in spite of the great outcry that would be occasioned, they should be the first 
selection for the present economy axe. They should never have been started. 
News is cheap, and newsrooms do not lead to catholicity in political ideals, but you 
may be able to get a fair idea as to what will win the 3.30! If the newsrooms had 
never been thought of, we should have had more money for book-buying. Which 
prompts the question, ““ Could book-buying have been better done than it has 
been 2?” Publishers suspected libraries of robbing them of sales, and it is only 
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comparatively recently that they have realized that libraries, by making readers, 
have actually increased the number of book-buyers. Furthermore, many im, 
portant textbooks could never have been published without the stimulus of public 
libraries’ purchases. We might by now, possibly, have had a scheme for bulk 
purchase from publishers at a substantial rate of discount if anyone with business 
acumen had been able to convince publishers of the very real service public 
libraries were doing them. 

What a fine thing if the libraries of the country could have been co-ordinated 
on a footing similar to the B.B.C., if the appointment of, say, the Director-General 
and the Regional Directors of Libraries were matters of public interest, and if we 
had a publication for libraries and literature similar to the Radio times, which would 
keep all our readers, in all parts of the country, in touch with current literature and 
libraries, in which critics of repute would write on the occasion of anniversaries of 
great men. I believe such a publication would sell in large numbers to out 
readers. We should have, of course, correspondence on “ What the other reader 
thinks,” in which we should give space to the incessant battle between highbrow 
and lowbrow to the dismay of the middle-brow ! 

What of the professional associations if we were beginning all over again ? 
Public libraries and public librarians would not have been subjected to such 
meagre incomes. Consequently the Library Association would have been able 
to retain its independence. It would have been able to stand on its own feet 
unaided. 

I don’t think a separate Assistants’ section would have been necessary, as we 
should all be properly graded and the “ Chief” fetish would not be noticeable, 
except in the few cases of the men, who would, as I think it was Wesley who said, 
“ Prefer to reign in hell rather than to serve in heaven.” There would have to be 
a junior section, where the brainier members of the younger end would find means 
of expressing their views on the sad case of the old fogies ! 


eae” 


VALUATIONS 
By FRANK M. GARDNER 


hot day—no day for writing, and if you say “ obviously,” at the end of this 
article, I would like to ask what you were doing on Sunday afternoon, 
12th June, anyway! There are a dozen things I would sooner be doing than 
sitting here. I would like to be watching Sutcliffe make a century. I would like 
to be making saucy conversation with a modern Miss under a tree, or watching 
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her comb her hair after a bathe. Perhaps I would like best of all to be lying in a 
punt with my eyes closed and a pleasant consciousness at the back of my mind 
that there were still two bottles left under the seat ! 

I wish to make it quite clear, you see, that I consider my duty to you, which 
ordinarily I discharge to the best of my ability, wiped out by circumstances. I am 
too much afraid of the Editor (his enormous girth was, for me, one of the most 
interesting features of the Leamington meeting ") to put my fingers to my nose and 
run away, but I intend to do as little as possible. I do not like you very much 
to-day. I will lay before you none of the delights of epanaphora or chiasmus in 
this Valuations—no examples of the art of periphrasis or meiosis. And any split 
infinitives, double negatives, or weak cases of paronomasia will receive, I hope, 
not your derision, but your commiseration. 

And now, having excited your sympathy (and that of the Editor), to work. 
I have not much for your notice this month, but luckily, what I have is good. 


Our own country: books in the Bristol Public Libraries 


The trouble about a book-list is that it is a book-list. Which is a statement 
so obvious as to need explanation. The book-list is not in itself interesting, and 
it is eternally contending with the problem of making itself interesting. It suffers 
from being always one remove from the theme on which it is composed. The 
books are the proper introduction to a subject; the book-list must content itself 
with being an introduction to the books. This is all very well in the case of a 
special list for the special reader, but if a reader has no interest in a subject, he will 
be quite unmoved by a book-list on that subject (unless he is an eccentric who 
loves lists for themselves alone). That is, of course, why most library publicity is 
an expensive luxury. It is possible to achieve something by novelty of format 
and neatness of layout; it is possible to achieve more by subtlety of annotation, 
but the dolorous fact remains that it is practically impossible to awaken an interest 
in, say, poetry, by means of a list, no matter how well the compiler loves poetry 
or how sympathetic are the printers. The display, as a means of catching the 
reader’s attention, is both less expensive and shows better results. 

That limitation of the book-list has always been in my mind in the discussions 
on library publicity with which I bore you. I am not enamoured of the list. I 
have always advocated as preferable the running commentary, with book titles 
embedded like truffles in a Perigord pie. 

Bristol, however, very neatly gives me the lie in the subtle piece of propaganda 
for the Buy British campaign I have before me. Somehow, this list (and I would 


1 This is a gross libel, but, were it true, are not Sam Johnson and G. K, Chesterton of the 
company >—Hon. Eb. , 
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emphasize that it pretends to be nothing more) eliminates a step, and manages, 
not only to point out that Bristol has a very good selection of books on topography, 
but to suggest that England is a very pleasant subject for exploration. The cover 
—one of the most effective things I have seen in library publicity—is chiefly respon- 
sible for this impression, and the few quotations which are the sole embellishment 
of the text play their part. I am, I am afraid, one of those renegades who crossed 
the threshold of my country before knowing many of the rooms thereof. And once 
having crossed, I continued to cross. My reasons were several. I prefer to drink 
wine instead of beer; I like my salads with plenty of oil; I like my sunshine 
guaranteed; and I like to bathe in warm water. But if my pocket had not 
decided the matter this year, I can almost imagine my patriotism being stirred by 
this list. 

I said that this publication pointed out a very good selection of books. I will 
go farther than that, I say that the book-selection, so far as I am able to test it, is 
almost ideal. Libraries are usually rather haphazard on topography outside their 
own district. All guide-books seem much the same to the man who has not been 
there, and when the standard series have been included, the rest is usually left to 
chance. But Bristol does not work on those lines. I tested this list by the only 
two counties whose bibliography I know well, Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and I 
note with appreciation that nothing whatever of importance has been omitted from 
either of these sections. The inclusion of The Threat to the Peak I notice with 
particular pleasure, since it is a book which Ill warrant not many librarians know, 
though it contains the finest collection of photographs of the Peak District in 
reproduction. I am the more sure of that, because I was present when many of 
them were taken. I notice also Monkhouse’s On foot in the Peak, and Boyd’s On 
foot in Yorkshire. Here is an example of really red-hot selection, since I was under 
the impression that neither of these books was published when the list came out. 

There are only two books I could wish were mentioned in the general list. 
They are The Face of the land and The Horrors of the countryside. 

But perhaps they were deliberately omitted. 


Books, 1931. Bethnal Green Public Libraries 


This is a catalogue of the books added at Bethnal Green during 1931. It 
covers a hundred closely printed pages, and is for sale at the price of one penny. I 
suppose the impression I get, after a leisurely browse through it, that it also embodies 
The English Catalogue, is a false one. It arises, I think, from the fact that all the 
books I know are there, and also a good many I don’t know. From which it 
may be gathered that book-selection at Bethnal Green is fairly inclusive. Not, I 
would hasten to point out, that Bethnal Green merely pursues a policy of buying 
all the books reviewed in our literary weeklies. There is real book-selection here, 
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book-selection which has interest as its chief criterion and yet manages a quite 
recherché outlook. True, book-selection should be humanistic—a word which 
means nothing—or everything. Thus we have here Collinson Owen’s King 
crime and Norman Douglas’s Summer islands, Haveth childers everywhere, and June 
Head’s Star-gazing. William Faulkner’s Sanctuary rubs shoulders with the latest 
perpetration of Leslie Charteris, and Palmer’s Cinder Thursday comes under the 
same head as the most boring Samuel Pepys’ listener. All the books one expects to 
see in a library are there, and so, amazingly, are the books one doesn’t. Peter 
Arno’s Parade, Thurber’s The Owl in the attic (that delicious book), Alan Pryce 
Jones’s Spring journey, Barbara Starke’s Touch and go, Lewis’s Apes of God—here 
at last is a real catalogue of contemporary “ best books.” There are connoisseurs 
at Bethnal Green. They do more than read the papers. 

The annotations are so good that one wishes there were more. I could make 
a good guess at the author of most of them. When one reads that an author 
“ wields a nimble cudgel,” the student of library journalism hears an echo rise in 
his mind. And when one notices that several of the annotations in a similar vein 
are attributed to THE LiprARY ASSISTANT, surmise becomes certainty. Apart 
from these original annotations, a particularly felicitous use is made of quotation. 
I should like to see an extension of the use of antithetical reviews, as in the annota- 
tion of My Arnold Bennett. But I fear that our reviewers do not disagree 
enough nowadays. Apart from their individual bees, they are all much of a 
muchness—plenty of sugar, and be sparing with the angostura. What Gerald 
Gould says to-day J. P. Priestley will almost certainly say later in the week, though 
I imagine the ghosts of past reviews must haunt them both on summer nights. 

With such a mine to dig, I am rather surprised to see such a mediocre selection 
of “ outstanding books” as appears on the front page. It is headed by Clive 
Bell’s Account of French painting. Well, our Clive is no longer the man he was. 
He is getting a stomach nowadays, and consorts with the best people. He talks 
respectfully of Ingres and Claude and Watteau, and no longer wishes to be only 
associated with those interesting but difficult post-impressionists. French painting 
is interesting, but it is surely not outstanding. And Drinkwater’s Inberitance, 
which is also mentioned, I found almost as dull as, not Drinkwater, but ditch- 
water. Aldous Huxley’s Music at night? M’mm—but The World of light is better 
Huxley. 

However, there is no need for the reader at Bethnal Green to accept these dozen 
suggestions, any more than there is need for him to puzzle himself over the interest- 
ing but unanswerable questions on the cover. He can thank heaven that all the 
best books of 1931 are at his disposal, and that in this catalogue he has one of the 
best pennyworths of bookish comment he is likely to get. 

I would suggest that my readers might also find it a good pennyworth. 
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THE DIVISIONS 
EASTERN DIVISION 


MEETING of the Eastern Counties Division was held at Great Yarmouth 
A= Thursday, 2nd June. Members from Norwich, Ipswich, Yarmouth, 
and Lowestoft were present. 

In the afternoon the members went by bus to Gorleston, where they visited 
the Gorleston branch, which has recently been very successfully converted from 
indicator to open-access system. After a walk along Gorleston pier and esplanade 
in glorious sunshine, the party returned to Yarmouth, where they were entertained 
to tea at Hill’s Restaurant. A short business meeting followed, after which there 
were short discussions on various topics of professional interest. The meeting 
closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Yarmouth staff. 

K. M. S. 
“we” 


SPENDING A SCHOLARSHIP 
A TOUR OF LONDON’S LIBRARIES 
By JEAN F. HALBERT, Children’s Librarian, Middlesbrough 


N Monday morning, 25th January, 1932, at 9.25 a.m. precisely—I caught 
(): moment exactly as it passed. I stood transfixed, with an open letter 

before my amazed gaze. I (me !) had won the annual scholarship of the 
Scottish Library Association for an essay written amidst the hustle of preparing for 
my first visit to the Library Association Conference. Fifteen pounds to be used 
for professional education, and “ would I be so kind as to state to what use I 
intended putting the prize money” —time limit for decision, three days! I hated 
being rushed for an answer. I did so want to turn the tit-bit round and round my 
tongue to get the full taste. Naturally, one is so busy winning {10 a week for life 
that the thought of how to spend the prize once obtained gives not a moment's 
anxiety. And, of course, it is not exactly becoming to count one’s chickens. . . . 
The very thought of being the successful candidate always proved too much for 
sane, continuous thinking. However, I had to decide—and quickly too. 

Now, I wanted it to be something really special. It might be my first and last 
chance of celebrity. My thoughts flew far and wide. Was there a vacation course 
on the Continent 2 A glance at the L.A. Year-book showed the full-dress 
attractions for 1932 to be the Summer School at Birmingham, the L.A. Confer- 
ence at Bournemouth, and the Scottish Autumn School at Edinburgh. Now, 
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not one of these afforded an opportunity for spending all my money in the same 
shop. And, besides, I had to consider the question of gaining extra time from my 
library. I sat down. I put everything else from my mind, did some really hard 
thinking—and worked it all out to seven decimal places. I rose, with a thrilling 
scheme, complete with cost and professional amenities. A lengthy but logical 
talk with my librarian produced a week’s absence from duty apart from my annual 
fortnight’s holiday. Here was the plan—a week’s tour of London’s libraries in 
April, and a week at the Birmingham Summer School in August, which still left 
me a week of my holiday to recuperate. 

And now for London! Only a North-country person really knows the secret 
lure of London—not its streets of gold or its night life—but the throb of the very 
heart of the world of letters—that great concourse of active brains and more agile 
pens. It is part of our literary birthright to visit London. All authors (!) spend 
some part of their life in the Metropolis. For long I had had a secret fear of 
London. (Somebody suggested a premonition of evil !) I had been overwhelmed 
by the spirit of its great army of writers—a fear that only actual contact with the 
living body could dispel. And here was my chance. Remember, my previous 
knowledge of the city was six hustling hours of intensive sight-seeing—of the 
outer shells of the places of interest. It was to be a busman’s holiday, and “ places 
of interest” was to be translated as “ libraries.” Prosaic 2 Maybe to the sophisti- 
cated, but remember the north-country thorough-going enthusiasm combined with 
buoyant youth—thr-rrailling ! 

The journey up provided only two notes in my diary. A Dutch Jew, my 
fellow traveller, left the train at Grantham, and did not appear for over an hour, 
and then said naively, “ This is a fery quick train. I’ve been running to catch it up 
since I left it!” The second incident gave me a proud moment when, within 
fifteen minutes of my arrival in town, I answered (correctly !) a traveller’s enquiry— 
Observation ! 

On Monday morning I was received most hospitably at Bedford Square by the 
Secretary of the Library Association, where I had two hours of profitable inter- 
course and an insight into the machinery of our Headquarters. Here I learned all 
about the Record—from the receipt of the articles and reports by the Editor to their 
publication. I even saw the addressographer working on the wrappers which 
were then sent to the publishers who posted the Records all over the country. In 
the same room an assistant was packing the Examination Certificates ready for 
posting—oh, the irony of it! That drew forth an answer to the familiar query : 
“ What happens to our exam. papers from the time we seal the envelope in the 
fated room, and how do they get back to the Head Office?” The personal 
register, with our professional life stories, leaves no chance of remaining incognito ! 
The buzzing bee in the bonnet of impatient students—belated results—is finally 
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expelled when it is known exactly what has to be done by the small although 
efficient staff at Bedford Square. Then came inspection of the working of the 
“ Periodicals Index,” the “ Books to Read” Exhibition, the schedule of the 
Bournemouth Conference, the plan for the new Headquarters building, the news- 
paper cuttings—and all the other facts that more than convinced me that our 
Association keeps a steady finger on the pulse of our profession. 

Leaving Mr. Welsford, I sojourned for an hour with Mr. Esdaile, of the 
British Museum, who very kindly showed me over the reading-toom and behind 
the scenes of the rotunda—to the rhythmic salutes of the many attendants. Entering 
the great reading-toom I was reminded of those words in Virginia Woolf’s A Room 
of one’s own: “* There one stood under the vast dome as if one were a thought in a 
huge bald forehead which is so splendidly encircled by a band of famous names.” 
As my illustrious guide led me on through the labyrinths of steel stacks behind the 
scenes, my municipally trained mind scuttled frantically for expedient short cuts 
in service and preparation in the cumbrous workings of this literary mine. I 
wanted to encompass it all with my little mind—and could not. I thought in- 
geniously of electric shafts down which requested books could be hurried to relieve 
the patient (2?) readers. The great work of keeping the catalogue up to date was 
indeed impressive, while I would have liked to linger long over the manu- 
scripts and book rarities. I left the historic building and its unknown, maybe 
famous, readers, with a warm handshake from the Secretary. His farewell words, 
“ We are of the same profession,” were a fitting preface to the welcome I received 
everywhere during my tour. 

After lunch came a visit to the National Central Library, where the librarian 
and his staff suggested, ever so kindly, that I had wandered out of my way as a 
children’s librarian! However, much general knowledge was again gained by 
interesting inspection and fraternal intercourse—not omitting the friendly afternoon 
tea! A brief visit to the British School of Hygiene gave an insight into a special 
library. Making my way down Bloomsbury I called at the Bloomsbury Gallery, 
and had a look round William Townsend’s exhibition of paintings, and had the 
pleasure of twenty minutes’ informal conversation with the young artist himself ! 
I finished the evening by visiting Eustace Miles’s Restaurant, and taking the 
opportunity of listening to Cecil Roberts, the author of Scissors, Sails of sunset, etc., 
address the London Writers’ Circle on “ Creation and criticism.” Here endeth 
the recording of the first day of my tour. 

During the next five days I visited eighteen libraries and three museums, 
“ working” a twelve-hour day, and touching Hampstead, Hendon, Westminster, 
Dagenham, Bethnal Green, Walthamstow, Southwark, Herne Hill, and Croydon, 
and attending the Home Counties and A.A.L. Joint Meeting at Chiswick on 
Wednesday, 20th April. The more I saw, the more I wanted to see. If I didn’t 
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get much opportunity of seeing the general “ sights” of London, I traversed the 
city, and, like the ubiquitous Scot that I am, felt absolutely at home on the 
escalators (were there but more of them !), in the traffic blocks, and the suburbs. 
Nor was the mere act of travelling without excitement. On one occasion I walked 
straight through the lift on the Underground, and just as I realized my mistake the 
door clanged to—and I found myself the only stationary person in a one-way 
traffic corridor. There was but one way out to the street—and that was wp. Each 
time I heard the slam of one of the three lifts I rushed forward, but was always just 
a second too late—and I was still on the wrong side. Guess my relief when, after 
ten minutes, this hide-and-seek game concluded, and I was whizzed up and out to 
the pure air! On another occasion I did a bus journey of ten minutes in a little 
over an hour with the aid of four buses, and by the way, thereby executed a real 
piece of publicity for the evasive library. I also expect a blank cheque at least for 
services rendered to the library whose name and location were shouted from plat- 
form to platform of a certain district railway station. One exceptionally elusive 
library was the cause of bringing down the displeasure of a member of the Metro- 
politan police force. I had enquired of four policemen, and still the building 
evaded me—and the fifth policeman I asked was one of the other four! However, 
by these misadventures, and walks and tram rides between branches and in the 
company of guide-assistants, I got a pretty fair view of the “ countryside.” My 
inspection of each library occupied from one to two hours, and included every 
department—one conscientious librarian not even omitting the coal-house ! 

A tour of such concentrated library essence naturally produces substantial food 
for thought. I went to observe, and have returned north so full of ideas and 
technical details that I simply must disgorge them, ot else die of mental indigestion. 
Bear with me if the process of emitting proves somewhat irregular—consider the 
conditions of their inception, and put it all down to an attempt to retain the 
spontaneous, informal spirit of my tour. As I write I would convey the en- 
thusiasm of the personal aspect of my tour as well as the professional. 

My first observation is the whole-hearted interest in their profession of the 
librarians and their senior assistants as I recognized it at their libraries and at the 
Chiswick meeting. Flame kindled flame as we talked, and our common interest 
in libraries developed into an intimate freemasonry of sympathy born of the very 
real pleasure and pride in our profession. The job of the moment is not the end of 
the day’s work. The whole sphere of librarianship—its ideals, policy, administra- 
tion, technical details—all go to form a complete whole. By these intimate 
exchanges of ideas alone did my tour justify itself. Youth is at the helm in a 
surprisingly large number of libraries in and around London—youth, with its 
young enthusiasm and vitality, yet virile in its grip of things. And youth has a 
say in the policy as well as in the administration ! 
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There was a certain absence of insularism in almost all the libraries I visited. 
A broad-minded outlook on librarianship as a whole seemed to eclipse personal 
pride in locality. The prevailing spirit was, “I think this is in keeping with 
modern scientific librarianship” —and not, “ Well, you know, this is our way of 
doing things.” May we account for this in the close proximity of individual 
library authorities as compared with the more or less isolated provincial boroughs 
with whom topographical situation has almost suggested their being laws unto 
themselves 2 And yet in spite of this spiritual leak in the watertight Metropolitan 
boroughs, the wonder is that there is not keener working co-operation as well. 
What a duplication of business energy alone, even classifying and cataloguing the 
same books in boroughs so close together that simultaneous thought vibrations 
must inevitably lead to telepathy! Then there is the anomaly of the employee 
using both the city and the “ dormitory” libraries which are administered by 
different authorities. And think of the city business man paying high rates for his 
business premises and comparatively small for his home in the suburbs—and using 
the suburban library. 

There is an unmistakable atmosphere of “ well-being” about London libraries 
—no seeming lack of books, funds, staff, or accommodation. I saw no hungry, 
angry queues of borrowers, no overcrowded lending departments. On the whole, 
each library is fitted with the usual quota of departments—not forgetting the lecture 
hall. Now, I would not have my ideal library without its lecture room, but as a 
provincial I begrudge London libraries their hundred lecture rooms, while we in 
the provinces are forced by pecuniary circumstances to consider lecture halls as 
luxuries, besides having much less opportunity of universal culture, as is within 
halfan-hour’s tube journey for every Londoner. Sour grapes, of course! And 
those ideal, all-in-one branch libraries—beautiful, luxurious, rich in the latest 
gadgets and substantial furnishings ! When the borrower sets out to his dor 
mitory suburb, the London library follows by the next train complete with model 
branch library ready for ceremonious opening. And while the fortunate parent 
library nurses its money and looks around for a site—meantime, I would have you 
know, we in the depressed areas carry on in an over-taxed library (central, for 
business only !), and bring our borrowers two or three miles to a library where 
their already wearied feet are hardly given floor space. Yes, I envy London, but 
I congratulate her on her happy circumstances. But allow me to impress on you 
that though we may not have £15 to £20 to expend on beautifying our library 
with plants and flowers (would that we had !), and though we haven’t lecture 
rooms as natural adjuncts to our branches, we still keep high the torch of service 
(cf. individual reports). 

It is decidedly noticeable that the “ ideal” library serves the “ ideal” public. 
When one went into a poor, more crowded area, like Bethnal Green, the popula- 
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tion reflected on the library—less time for “ extras” and very definite practical 
problems. A visit to the “ show” junior departments had the same effect on me, 
as a children’s librarian in a depressed town, as a visit to the Ideal Home Exhibition 
most certainly would have on a housewife carrying a purse with a very tight string. 
But the return home was the same in both cases. She hath done what she could— 
and a little more. And here again, in these lovely children’s rooms—no rush. The 
“school” system serves six or eight schools, as against the forty and fifty of our 
northern towns. I almost fell down and worshipped Baal, so much was I 
enamoured of the auspicious circumstances under which the junior departments 
worked. But a grave doubt crept in when I considered the residential areas of 
certain “* ideal” children’s departments—where such an extensive department did 
not really justify itself. On the other hand, in two cases I found the need for 
children’s work very great, and the facilities and extension work done were gravely 
(I am tempted to say criminally) backward. 

The staffrooms to which I was admitted (the ladies’, at least) were comfortably 
and in some cases artistically furnished, while the general demeanour of the 
assistants reflected more or less the joys of library life. 

The policy of having understudies for each responsible position was a very 
commendable practice in a few of the libraries visited. On the other hand, I was 
surprised at one borough that engaged “non-staff ” boys straight from school, who 
were dismissed the service at the end of two years unless they matriculated during 
that time. This practice surely does not lend itself to better library administration 
or service. 

In quite a few libraries the Roll of Honour was on view in a glass case. A 
page was turned each day, while a very useful calendar showed the inclusive names 
on view each day throughout the year. In other libraries there was a stained-glass 
war memorial window. The green still lurks in my eye when I recall the very fine 
trio of stained-glass windows at Southwark, depicting the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Surely an ideal background for an ideal children’s library. 

Nor did I leave out of account the clerical details. Oh, no! Among other 
things I noticed with satisfaction Croydon’s binding record—perforated sheets of 
ten slips in duplicate, so that any one consignment is complete with the last book 
containing its little self-explanatory slip. I was also interested in Dagenham’s 
central cataloguing—not the idea of centralization, but the labour-saving practice 
of running off, on a Roneo duplicator, eight cards at a time on a special sheet 
suitably perforated. All branches were thus provided, and provision made for a 
future branch ! 

Before I go on to more detailed observations, I would like to remark on the 
special work with schoolchildren carried on by some of the Metropolitan museums 
in co-operation with the local education authorities. In the course of my tour I 
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had an unexpected talk with the Curator of the Bethnal Green Museum, and was 
struck by the similarity of his work with ours along certain lines. Special chil, 
dren’s exhibitions were arranged and schoolchildren came on official visits. | 
pass on the idea to those who hold the dual position of librarian and curator. 

With a truly feminine eye I studied “library housekeeping,” noticing all 
details. I found a delightful tendency to set the library in a frame of flowers and 
well-kept lawns. In other cases L.A. posters and those locally designed made 
colourful shouts from the front of the building or in the hall beside the glass, 
framed advertisement notices and solid, bright-standard notice-boards of cork 
framed in light oak. I couldn’t refrain from passing an appraising hand over the 
beautiful wood everywhere. It was a relief to find the unfriendly steel fittings only 
in the stock-rooms. A flooring particularly pleasing was of grey-blue rubber with 
polished wood surround, while I was intrigued with a unique compo-flooring, a 
German invention, laid like putty, and not requiring washing, merely a sweeping 
powder. Two of the libraries visited had artificial lighting on the line-o’ lights 
principle. Top-tier lighting would, I think, have been helped by having the 
light striking up from the foot of the tier as well. In the second case of side, 
lighting a difficulty arose when a book protruded beyond the shelf, thus shutting 
off the light so far ftom the other books. In the library of the top of tier line-o’, 
lights there were no suspended lights. General lighting was diffused from 
beautiful shell-shaped shades high on each side of the two pillars. The natural 
lighting in most cases was generous, delightfully supplemented in the newer 
libraries by multi-coloured domes and lay-lights or suspended glazed ceilings. It 
was interesting to find panel-roof heating, and in one branch library, electric heating. 

And now for the separate departments. I must admit I was surprised to find 
full provision for newspapers in Croydon’s year-old branch at Norbury, and that 
in spite of the modern tendency to limit, if not to eliminate, newspapers in the 
newer libraries. However, Mr. Sayers partly assuaged me with the tilting news: 
stands and the full use of chairs. My canons of librarianship received a shock when 
I was told at one library that all donations and suggestions of periodicals and 
newspapers were accepted and put on trial to prove their own success. In this 
library the magazines were kept behind the counter, and asked for by a designated 
number, and so statistics of individual magazines were kept. 

The reference department was in most cases on open-access principle. Here 
topical book exhibitions were not forgotten. Two little details caught my attery 
tion. In a few reference libraries I found a solution to the problem of the finicky 
but extensive holiday literature. The guides were arranged by county or in 
alphabetical order of place-name in “ drop cases” 9} X 3} X 7} inches of cloth 
and marble paper, with xylonite label holders and brass rings, as supplied by 
Messrs. W. A. Fincham & Co., of London. The second gadget settled once for 
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The Library Assistant 


all the untidy railway publications. It was a 64oot oak pamphlet holder with 
ten divisions fitted with a Watford equipment flap, this flap releasing at the touch 
when a pamphlet was taken out, and going back to place immediately the hand 
was withdrawn. 

The lecture rooms were everything that could be wished for, with their folding 
chairs, covered white-painted lantern screens, and retiring rooms with special 
entrance from librarian’s office. Some libraries were licensed for cinematography. 

There is so much mechanism about the lending department of a library that I 
garnered most of my details from it. First of all I would like to mention two staff 
enclosures which I saw that departed from the traditional service-counter in 
formation. The Norbury Branch (Croydon) enclosure I may be pardoned in 
describing as a glorified bazaar stall—an ordinary-shaped enclosure, but with none 
of the familiar glass screen bridging the uprights, which, by the way, seemed 
alarmingly high. The issue trays were open to the public. However, the effect 
was unique, and permitted the utmost supervision. I must mention that a 
revolving door at the entrance shut off possible breezes. The other was at 
Dagenham (Chadwell Heath Branch), where the assistants sat down to discharge, 
and a book-ledge sloped conveniently to bring the book into direct eye range. 
There were no wickets, but this service table was cut off from the lending depart- 
ment by a swing door. At this latter library also, “‘ fines” for detention have not 
been instituted. Brave librarian! The sloping issue trays, in some cases the 
raised front ledge, facilitated discharging, while two sequences of issue, divided 
by borrowers’ names, e.g. A—L, M—Z, and a directing arrow painted on the 
“public” side of the enclosure, conveniently separated the incoming borrowers, 
and was well worth the necessary re-shuffling of the issues. I noticed also the use 
of thin manilla tickets and a larger bookcard than is in general use in the North. 
The sloping lower shelves have come to stay. I was intrigued by tier guides fitted 
into grooves in the upper part of the bookcase. I would have made the guides 
absolutely dust-proof by glazing over the grooves. Ribbon arrangement of the 
books seems a favourite in London, but for novelty I suggest the Walthamstow 
branch, which is dividing its non-fiction stock into ancient (before 1900) and 
modern—class by class, with the“ modern mind” shelves nearer the enclosure. I 
could not agree with the practice in one library of not putting a notation on the backs 
of the books. Pity the junior who shelves the returns !_ The electric stylus was not 
as popular as I had expected, and some libraries who couldn’t afford to have a 
proper tooling set could afford to send their books away to be done ! What a waste 
of time and money when two or three pounds would have provided an electric pen. 

The universal use of book trolleys delighted me. I was interested in the 
“ clearing room” adjoining one lending department into which a trolley trundled 
and emptied its load, arrangement of returns being facilitated by the use of lettered 
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pigeon-holes, surely a solution to that menace to all juniors—the* nosy” borrower, 
The many book exhibition cases afforded weekly inspiration for bright ideas. | 
did like the subtle psychology of the display headed, “ Books the staff have read 
and recommend.” The catalogue stands were definite pieces of furniture. No 
crammed boxes. Space seemed of no moment, and the catalogue might occupy 
a whole of a shorter side of the department, or a generous square in the middle, 
It was interesting to see the union catalogue on cards at each branch. I have 
fallen in love with those delightful “ all-in” magazine-reference-lending rooms, 
where everyone is admitted unquestioningly, but only borrowers borrow. I can- 
not but think it out of the reach of a busy, industrial town with limited branches. 
Methinks it presupposes specially “ nice” visitors, who will understandingly be 
content to let the many exhibited books, open at the title-page, remain on the 
shelves exactly at the right angle as left by the assistant ! 

The absence of separate street entrances to children’s departments again reflects 
the personnel of junior libraries in and around London. Here again was the 
ribbon arrangement of the books, in a few cases with the boys’ and girls’ books in 
separate sequences. One library had a 15,000 stock arranged by title, boys’ and 
girls’ books tier about !_ I was shocked tofind one library charging 2d. for reserving 
a child’s book, while in another I got the key to the problem of having a copy of 
each of the children’s classics always to hand. Duplication fails to meet demand. 
Bethnal Green Junior Department has a section of these books open to every child. 
There is a notice on the date label of each book to the effect that this book cannot 
be taken home, but another copy may be obtained or reserved (free) on asking 
the librarian. 

Several libraries provide chairs for toddlers who have to come with their elder 
brothers and sisters. But how can we discourage this necessary evil by providing 
such delightful facilities 2 The little “ helpers” are quite established, although 
there is still diffidence in allowing the children full scope of “ running” the 
charging and discharging. One of the latest libraries has a special desk for the 
children’s librarian, while the “ helpers” “take charge” in the enclosure. I 
would like to make a personal plea, as a children’s librarian, that a weekly flower 
fund should be a recognized item from petty cash. What is a children’s depart. 
ment without flowers 2 The wash-basin provision in the junior department is a 
“* nice” idea—but is it practicable 2 I “ hae ma doots!” And then there is the 
problem of fines for defaulting borrowers. I sincerely wish the idea of abolishing 
fines in children’s departments was more universal. In a system of branch libraries, 
I was interested to see a union juvenile catalogue at the branch, and to hear of a 
book-exchange service for the children also. 

With no two-hour-long queues and with adequate trained staff London’s 
progressive libraries have indeed greater opportunities than we pecuniary-manacled 
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and queue-harassed children’s librarians. I saw beautifully appointed children’s 
rooms with a general programme of extension work—but why nct more? Why 
not stamp clubs, book clubs (after the manner suggested in recent “‘ Chatterbox” 
issues) 2? With more time it is possible to have reading circles. I looked in vain 
for a full-sized picture screen, a cigarette-card index compiled by the children, and 
card index to Pictorial Education, also executed by the children. Why not give 
the children a freer hand in amassing the items for the picture collection 2 What 
about letting the children take charge of the story-hours occasionally 2 Trust the 
boys and girls to carry out a children’s day, whether with stories or plays, and let 
them organize, take the chair, move the vote of thanks—all unrehearsed. And 
think of the possibilities of wireless and children. Allow me yet another “ Why.” 
I didn’t see any bookmarks—not even that delightful series supplied free by the 
Health and Cleanliness Council, nor those delightful “ Fore and Aft” book 
covers issued by The Commercial Supplies Co., of Liverpool. Perhaps I just 
missed them. 

My last observation, I promise you, my patient reader, is on the Intermediate 
Department. Although Walthamstow, which holds the honour of having 
originated the idea of the Intermediate Department, is so near a neighbour, London 
libraries have not cottoned on to it like the North-Eastern libraries, in spite of a very 
definite interest. I cannot quite agree with Mr. Roebuck in keeping this inter- 
mediate department watertight. It seems to me he is defeating his object in not 
permitting the adolescents the run of the senior lending. A more recent branch 
library is having a natural trouble with the mixed visitors to its separated inter- 
mediate department. One keen assistant reminded me of the possibility of a 
special intermediate assistant being in a position to guide the reading of his 
borrowers, in the same way as we children’s librarians flatter ourselves we do—and 
thus when the adolescent has had a three years’ course in the intermediate depart- 
ment he is mentally equipped to bridge the gulf between junior and adult reading. 
It seems to me that the intermediate department fulfils its function best when housed 
in the adult lending department, the while still being reserved for adolescents. 
But by all means allow these youths the full run of the senior section. The same 
charging desk does the double purpose. By all means let a special assistant be in 
charge of the stock. I would like to go a step farther. Let the adolescents get to 
know their assistant, and then, why not “ Talks to Adolescents” (e.g. “ Voca- 
tions” series) 2 Reading circles could be arranged, and also special lantern 
lectures. And...! 

From all the foregoing I think you will agree with me that spending a scholar- 
ship is more strenuous work than earning a scholarship, and that reading a report 
requires much more patience than either. 
And now for August and Birmingham ! 
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THE NORTHERN REGIONAL 
CATALOGU E—continued 


By Miss M. S. TAYLOR, M.A., F.L.A. 


DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NortH-East Division 
20TH APRIL, 1932 


HE problem arises when one wonders if it is necessary to look up an author, 
| or dare one assume that a man writing on botany might also write on pirates ? 
Is the Charles McKay, author of a book on entomology, in 1902, the same 
man who wrote A History of Mormonism in 1904. But one cannot be too careful, or 
too trusting! I was typing some entries for William Boyd. History of western 
education and Measuring devices in composition, spelling, and arithmetic, and then I came 
to a third, Surgical pathology. This aroused my suspicions. I felt an educationist 
was not likely to blossom into medicine, so I looked up William Boyd in Who's 
who, and found the first two works mentioned, but not the third. Guessing that 
the other William Boyd was probably a qualified doctor, I tried the Medical 
register. This gave a list of seven or eight William Boyds, all of whom I looked 
up in the Medical directory. The last-named scatters doctors according to their 
localities, but gives details of their publications. Eventually, I tracked out the 
author of Surgical pathology in Canada, where he was Professor of Pathology at 
the University of Manitoba, and quite distinct from his namesake the 
educationist. 

You may not think that all this work is necessary, but I am quite convinced, 
from a year’s experience on the union catalogue, that it is. You must remember 
that we are only compiling an author catalogue, and that a particularly accurate 
one is needed. It will be a failure unless it can answer the following questions : 
(1) Have you a book by a certain author 2 (2) What books have you by a certain 
author 2 We cannot answer No. 2 correctly unless we have the works of each 
author set out properly under those authors, not jumbled up with the works of 
other men with the same name, while neither 1 nor 2 can be answered adequately 
if an author appears in two or three different places. You must remember, too, 
that we are seldom working from the books themselves, but from catalogues, 
compiled by different individuals and under different codes of rules. You would 
be amazed how every possible permutation and combination of a man’s name can 
appear—J. O. Hannay, J. Owen Hannay, James O. Hannay, James Owen 
Hannay, not to mention his pseudonym of George A. Birmingham, often 
abbreviated to G. A. Birmingham. 
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The Carnegie grant has been given to the Northern Regional Libraries’ 
Regional Scheme for three years, and during that time we hope to compile the 
complete catalogue, under authors, of all the non-fiction books in the region. At 
present, we are working at Armstrong College, having finished the Newcastle 
Public Library. These two are by far the largest. Then comes the Lit and 
Phil, which we are leaving until the end, as that catalogue is already available at 
the Regional bureau for enquiries. Nearly all the other libraries are making copies 
of their catalogues on slips and sending them to us. These we shall be able to 
check with what we already have, mark duplicates, and incorporate the 
rest. 
One advantage of working from slips, instead of books, we are not likely to 
make the mistake of Mr. Hackmann, a sub-librarian at the Bodleian. The story 
goes that, “ during the time of his thirty-six years’ service in the library, he had used 
as a cushion in his plain wooden armchair a certain vellum-bound folio, which 
by its indented side, worn down by continual pressure, bore testimony to the use 
to which it had been put. No one had ever had the curiosity to examine what the 
book might be, but when, after Hackmann’s departure from the library, it was 
removed from its resting-place of years, some amusement was caused by finding that 
the chief compiler of the last printed catalogue had omitted from his catalogue 
the volume on which he sat, of which, too, though of no special value, there was 
no other copy in the library.” 

Cataloguing is one of the most fascinating jobs in library work, but it is exact- 
ing, and it does require endless patience and accuracy. One transcribes a title 
like, The Duration of the several mitotic stages in the dividing root-tip cell of the common 
onion, and wonders whoever will want to read about the subject. But let your 
thoughts wander, and type “ turnip” instead of “ onion,”—and woe-betide you ! 
Correctness and accuracy bring no reward to the cataloguer. They are expected 
from her. But, if she makes but one mistake, her whole reputation is shattered. 
You may have noticed how the chief cataloguer in a library always trembles when 
another librarian uses the precious tool, and I confess I feel just the same when 
anyone picks up a sheaf binder of the union cataloguing. Suppose there were 
a mistake on any slip, and I had not noticed it !—for no one is infallible when 
it comes to checking. 

Yes, cataloguing has its trials, but, in spite of that, one has the satisfaction of 
doing a job that one knows to be of immense usefulness. The saying goes that 
a library without a catalogue is like Polyphemus without an eye. Certainly, so 
long as there are books there will be catalogues, and cataloguers will be needed 
to compile them. It is only very occasionally that I get depressed and have to 
console myself with a quotation from Augustine Birrell : 

“ There were no books in Eden, and there will be none in Heaven.” 
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